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way of discovery of fact or in the way of contributing to the well being of 
humanity. Philosophy, in my opinion, can say something for itself in reply 
to this challenge. But to say it effectively it must abandon some of its cher- 
ished formulae about rigid demonstrations, and be more willing to recognize 
its kinship with the play of imaginative vision, and the r&le of imagination in 
life. 

John Dewey. 
Columbia University. 

The Five Great Philosophies of Life. By William De Witt Hyde. New 
York, Macmillan, 191 1. — pp. xii, 296. 

This ingenious and edifying book appeared in 1904, under the title, From 
Epicurus to Christ, representing the Haverford Library Lectures; it had been 
reprinted four times by the yeari9io, and now comes to us with a new name, 
and with the last chapter, 'The Christian Spirit of Love,' rewritten and 
expanded; all of which testifies to its usefulness and deserved popularity. 
President Hyde has a knack of reducing things abstruse to the comprehension 
of the average undergraduate, and can do this without seriously misrepresenting 
the philosophical doctrines which he aims to expound. His illustrations from 
the writings of Stevenson, Walt Whitman, and the like, are at once familiar 
and convincing; perhaps we could spare the one from athletics on p. 194. His 
divisions are large and clear: The Epicurean Pursuit of Pleasure; Stoic Self- 
control by Law; The Platonic Subordination of Lower to Higher; the Aris- 
totelian Sense of Proportion; The Christian Spirit of Love. And the climactic 
order on the whole is no disadvantage. It is true, putting Epicurus and his 
followers on the lowest rung may do violence to them at their best; and some- 
thing might be said in favor of leading up to Chapter V, not through Aristotle 
but Plato — especially when we reflect on the historical bearing of Neoplatonism, 
in the Fathers, upon Christianity. But, after all, the kind of student whom 
the author has in mind needs some such perspective in reading philosophy 
and ethics as this book affords, and might well employ the volume as a center 
about which to organize his increasing knowledge. In other words, the 
book might find a use in the classroom, at a time when immature persons, 
having no perspective whatsoever, and no conception of method, are often set 
to reading the philosophers in a merely chronological sequence — barring, of 
course, the neglected mediaeval scholars. 

Oddly enough, the scheme of thought in the work of Dr. Hyde is anticipated 
in the Convivio of Dante (see Jackson's translation, pp. 209 ff .) ; and it might 
be illustrated throughout from Milton. Satan, for example, is a specious 
Stoic. 

Lane Cooper. 
Cornell University. 

Vn Rotnantisme Utilitaire: Etude sur le Mouvement Pragmatiste. Le Prag- 
matisme chez Nietzsche et chez PoincarS. Par Rene Berthelot. Paris, 
Alcan, 1911. — pp. 416. 

In the introduction, the author, following James, finds that pragmatism 
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may mean any or all of three things: (i) an attitude of mind toward life and 
the world — the ethical aspect; (2) a conception of truth and error — the 
logical side; (3) a view of the world — the metaphysical meaning. The second 
of these aspects the author regards as the newest and most characteristic and 
is the one selected for discussion in this volume. After this announcement 
the reader may be surprised at the amount of space devoted to the other 
phases, and to many other things besides and may often find himself more 
impressed by the erudition than the cogency of the discussion. 

As the title of the volume suggests, its thesis is that pragmatism is the off- 
spring of the union of German Romanticism and English Utilitarianism. 
It exhibits the marks of the anti-intellectualism, mysticism, vitalism and 
voluntarism of the Romantic movement combined with the scientific interest 
of 'biological,' 'psychological,' and 'sociological' utilitarianism. The different 
degrees of completeness of the amalgamation of these various 'determinants' 
account, of course, for the 'varieties' of pragmatism, from the pure and radical 
type of Nietzsche to the very 'fragmentary' and 'limited' scientific type 
represented by Poincarfe. These two representatives are selected for study as 
' limiting cases, ' which assumes that all the other variations represented by 
James, Schiller, Bergson, socialism [in a series with Nietzsche!] neo-catholicism 
and neo-protestantism will fall somewhere between. Of the two cases 
studied it is Nietzsche however who is supposed to illustrate the thesis that 
pragmatism is a combination of Romanticism and Utilitarianism. Poincare's 
pragmatism is, indeed, so 'mitigated' and 'fragmentary' as to be scarcely 
worthy the name. 

In general I believe most readers will feel that, with the exception of some 
parts of the discussion of Poincare, the volume is made up too largely of general 
historical analogies which are interesting and often instructive, but do 
not reach the inside of the pragmatic movement. As symptomatic of the 
lack of close acquaintance with the details of the movement one may note 
the reference to James' California address as "The Will to Believe," and the 
dismissal, in the historical sketch, of Dewey's contributions, with the bare 
mention of his name. Such an omission as the latter is vitiating to the point 
of absurdity in a treatment pretending to give any account whatever of the 
English and American development of pragmatism. 

From the beginning of the pragmatic movement critics have been fond 
of 'hitting off' pragmatism as a revival and recombination of this, that 
and the other group of elements of former systems. It is neo-sophisticism, 
neo-mysticism, neo- Romanticism, neo- Voluntarism, neo-Positivism, etc. This 
pigeonholing method of criticism assumes that there are certain eternal 
species of philosophical standpoints and motifs and that all philosophical de- 
velopment must be merely variations on these fixed themes. This assumption 
is of course quite consistent with the Platonic Hegelianism or Hegelian Pla- 
tonism which M. Berthelot explicitly professes; but it is sure to miss im- 
portant, perhaps the most important things in most philosophic movements, 
as indeed, it does in pragmatism. 
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But even proceeding on this assumption it would seem necessary somewhere 
in the course of the argument to dispose of the pragmatists' contention that 
between pragmatism and the mysticism, voluntarism and intuitionism of 
previous anti-intellectualisms there is this important difference: these anti- 
intellectualisms not only, retained but were based upon the intellectualistic 
conception of the intellect, viz., that it is a self-enclosed function, quite inde- 
pendent in its operation of the other functions. For mysticism, voluntarism, 
etc., are all attempts to escape the difficulties of a segregated intellect by sub' 
stituting an equally segregated will or feeling or intuition. Pragmatism on 
the other hand has tried to maintain some kind of organic connection between 
intelligence and the other functions. 

But the author is either unaware of, or ignores all this. Nor does he come 
to close quarters with the problems which have been acute in the English and 
American discussion. There is frequent appeal to 'necessity' and 'consist- 
ency ' without sufficient criticism of these concepts. The laws of number and 
of pure geometry are regarded as ' necessary laws of the movement of thought.' 
But applied mathematics, which is the realm within which the scientific 
pragmatism represented by Poincare plays its r61e, is experimental and has 
only a ' limited necessity.' 

The most general form of the author's indictment of pragmatism is that it 
ignores and consequently confuses and confounds the distinction between 
psychological and logical necessity. Here again no account is taken of the 
extended discussion of this point which has gone on from the beginning of the 
movement. 

Perhaps some of the neglected issues are reserved for another volume 

which is to follow. But it is difficult to see how any one who has followed 

closely the discussions of pragmatism during the last ten years could proceed 

on assumptions which have been constantly in question in these debates 

without more recognition, if only in footnotes, of the unsettled status of these 

presuppositions than is given by M. Berthelot. 

Addison W. Moore. 
The University of Chicago. 

Natural Philosophy. By Wilhelm Ostwald. Translated by Thomas 
Seltzer. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1910. — pp. ix, 193. 
The original book of which the work under consideration is an excellent 
translation appeared as Vol. I in Reclam's Bilcher der Naturwissenschaft. The 
author holds that "natural philosophy is not only concerned with the question 
of the mutual connection of all physical relations, but also endeavors to include 
in the sphere of its study chemical, biological, astronomical, in short, all 
known phenomena" (p. 1). All scientific investigation needs natural phi- 
losophy as a background so that the interconnection and relative value of 
scientific facts may not be overlooked. 

Science begins with the formation of the concept; this is based upon the 
physiological retention of similar experiences. These concepts, through asso- 



